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the rabbinic additions to biblical facts are, for the history of religious 
ideas and of folklore, sometimes very interesting ; see, e. g., "Aaron's 
Rod." Lovers of English literature will be grateful for the trib- 
ute rendered to Addison and to his little- known but not undis- 
tinguished father. The numerous illustrations add greatly to the 
value of the book. Here students of English history will be gratified 
with the view of "Aaron's house" at Lincoln. But much greater 
rareties than these will be found among the many views reproduced 
in this interesting volume. 

The effort made by the projector of this great work and his many 
coadjutors deserves to receive the encouragement of all who are inter- 
ested in that Jewish race to which religion and civilization are under 
such deep obligations. The plan has been well thought out, and the 
faults which academic students may seem to themselves to find in it 
are perhaps only proofs of the practical insight of the projector. 

T. K. Cheyne. 
Oxford, England. 



The Study of Religion. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. New York : 
Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp. xiv-f-451. $1.50. 

This number of the " Contemporary Science " series is an excellent 
introduction to the science of comparative religion. It is in three 
parts: (1) "General Aspects of the Study of Religion;" (2) "Special 
Aspects;" and (3) "Practical Aspects." Part I includes "The His- 
tory and Character of the Study;" "The Classifications of Religions; " 
" The Character and Definitions of Religion ; " and " The Origin of 
Religion." Part II discusses "The Factors Involved in the Study;" 
"Religion and Ethics;" "Religion and Philosophy;" "Religion and 
Mythology;" "Religion and Psychology; " " Religion and History;" 
" Religion and Culture." Part III has to do with " The General Atti- 
tude of Mind Required; " " The Study of the Sources ; " " The Study in 
Colleges, Universities, and Seminaries, and Museums as an Aid to the 
Study." The whole concludes with an excellently " Selected Bibli- 
ography." 

It is the best book for the beginner. Professor Jastrow is at once 
master of his subject and conversant with the needs of the student. 
The book might well be taken as guide, and the independent student 
would need no other teacher. 

But the author by no means merely acts as guide to the beginner; 
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he sets forth a pretty thorough philosophy of his subject and indicates 
results of wide study and much vigorous thinking. In these parts of 
his book he would not anticipate complete assent. For the science 
of religion, if it be a science at all, is in an inchoate state. We 
can look for agreement only in some far-off future to be ever sought, 
if never found. Nor is this surprising, since the subject itself is by no 
means understood in a like fashion by all writers, for there is no defini- 
tion of religion which has obtained wide acceptance. Professor Jastrow 
records a long list of varying definitions, and concludes with one of 
his own, viz.: "Religion consists of three elements : the natural recog- 
nition of a Power or Powers beyond our control ; the feeling of depend- 
ence upon this Power or Powers ; and the entering into relations with 
this Power or Powers." But this, like the rest, will scarcely stand 
examination ; for it is not every power on which we are dependent, and 
with which we have relations, which man worships, nor is the sense of 
dependence invariably necessary to religion. The definition neither 
includes all that is religion, nor does it exclude all that is not religion. 
It has, therefore, like the other definitions, only a relative value. 

The same must be said of the author's classification of religions. 
Again he sets in array the long list of classifications, and finds each, 
in turn, wanting. Over against them he places this : the religions 
of savages, the religions of primitive culture, the religions of advanced 
culture, the religions which emphasize as an ideal coextensiveness 
of religion with life, and which aim at a consistent accord between 
religious doctrine and religious practice. This classification may 
serve a certain purpose; but it is noticeable that our author uses 
other classifications when he comes to deal directly with his subject ; 
for example, the division into natural and individual religions in the 
discussion of religion and ethics, and the division into theocratic and 
theanthropic in the discussion of religion and philosophy. The fact 
is, our classifications of religion are not scientific, but empiric, serving 
well enough for some immediate purpose, but by no means corre- 
sponding with all the actual facts. 

This bears upon the theory of evolution as applied to religion. The 
author thinks that " scholars are pretty well agreed on two points — 
that the religious development of mankind proceeds in accordance 
with definite laws, and that this development is on the whole upward." 
But, as we have seen, scholars cannot agree as to the definition of 
religion, nor as to its classification, and least of all can they set forth 
any definite laws in accordance with which it develops. Professor 
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Jastrow classifies it according to man's varying degrees of civilization. 
Were this admitted — and it is extremely doubtful — still we have as yet 
no philosophy of history and no scientific description of the develop- 
ment of civilization. Yet this is presupposed if we are to classify with 
our author and are to set forth these definite laws in accordance with 
which religious development proceeds. Professor Karl Pearson, in his 
Grammar of Science, remarks: "We are not, in the present state of 
our knowledge, bound to pay much attention to those who are ever 
ready to ' explain ' not only organic but social changes by a vague use 
of undefined biological terms." And in a note he adds : " More than 
one sociological work has in the last few years obtained considerable 
reputation by applying the Darwinian theory without the least quanti- 
tative investigation to human societies" (p. 372). This misuse of a 
scientific term results in an injury to our study; for religion becomes a 
kind of force or personification which does this and that, which must 
in such and such circumstances appear so and so, and a new mythology 
is formed. Evolution in this usage means nothing definite or scientific, 
but mere change, or progress if the subjective fancies of the individual 
investigator may be taken as guide to progress. The fact that scholars 
are pretty well agreed that the development of religion is according to 
well-defined laws, while they cannot define religion, agree upon its 
origin, classify its forms, or state its laws, is sufficient comment upon 
the actual condition of the study. We are still in the pre-scientific 
stage, and we shall do well if we accept, instead of this agreement of 
most scholars, the more sober program of our author : " The highest 
aim of the study of religions is to understand the meaning and pur- 
pose of religion in its varied manifestations " (p. 127). 

One notable omission calls for attention : the religions of the far 
East, China and Japan, contain one-fourth, at least, of the human race ; 
but our author gives no place to them either in his text or bibliography. 
Confucius is mentioned once and Lao-tse once, but there is no real 
consideration given to a portion of the subject as well worthy of con- 
sideration as any other, and as fruitful of results. And as to Japan, 
while in the bibliography room is found for some articles and booklets 
of minor consequence, the Ko-ji-ki is as unmentioned as if Chamber- 
lain and Satow and their co-workers had not made Shinto accessible. 
Nor is there any evidence that the want is felt, for in the list of works 
on the "History of Religions," edited by the author (p. 401), China 
and Japan are left out. 

But we would not end with criticism. The book takes rank at once 
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as first in its class, scholarly, trustworthy, judicious, to be recommended 
to all who desire an introduction to the study of religion by an author 
who writes with competent learning and the authority of an inde- 
pendent investigator. 

George William Knox. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 



La LibertA Religiosa. Vol. I: Storia dell' Idea. Da Fran- 
cesco Ruffini. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1901. L. 5. 

In about eighty pages the author gives a luminous account of the 
idea of religious liberty to the sixteenth century. Beginning with a 
statement of the attitude of the ancient Greeks and Romans toward 
the worshipers of other than the state gods, he passes in brief review 
the principal church fathers, such as Tertullian and Lactantius, who 
wrote in defense of the fullest religious liberty. But the victory of 
the church under Constantine was soon followed by a retrograde move- 
ment, St. Augustine and others favoring the punishment of both 
heretics and pagans. Among the enlightened heathen the cause of 
religious liberty found able supporters in Themistius of Paphlagonia, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Libanius, and Symmachus. Their efforts were, 
however, in vain. For, under the influence of St. Ambrose and other 
churchmen, the emperors Gratian and Theodosius initiated a long 
course of legislation which was meant to destroy all freedom of 
religious thought. The ideas of the humane Theodoric could not pre- 
vail, and from his time to the days of Marsilius of Padua no voice was 
heard in favor of religious liberty. The appeals of Erasmus and other 
humanists for such liberty were not heeded. The principles of the 
Reformation inaugurated by Luther lead logically to religious liberty; 
but, in fact, nothing was farther from the thought and practice of the 
reformers, Zwingli excepted, than such freedom. 

To the Socinians belongs the distinction of having developed the 
principle of religious freedom and of demanding it for all without any 
limitation. The body of the book is devoted to a study of the growth 
and spread of the idea in each of the countries of Europe and in 
America. This is well done, although at times too much is sacrificed 
for the sake of brevity. But it must be said that the author seems not 
to understand completely the situation in America. Like most Euro- 
peans, he thinks that complete separation of church and state, such as 
exists in America, cannot be a good thing. He thinks that the state 



